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WAR. with H. OLLAND, Kc. 


E Author of this i is not inſenſible of the many 
Fatal Conſequences: which it will be alledg'd 
will attend a- War with the 11 
and therefore he is very free to acknowled b 
that ſuch a War is by all Means poſſible to be avoid 
and he lays it down as a Matter of Argument, previous 
to all that-ſhall be ſaid in this Tract, that War with 
Holland is a Thing of that Conſequence that every true 
[Proteſtant of this Nation ſhould deprecate with the 
| greateſt: Fervency and Zeal imaginable. ie 

But as there are various Opinions almoſt on every 
Side, and in every Thing which comes in Debate among 
us at this Time, ſo there are others who do not ſtick to 
forward ſuch a Thing as a Dutch War with all poſſible 
— erneſs as what they ſay is both juſt and Neceſſary, 

which by the Nature and Conſequence of the Thing 

— be by no Means avoided. 

The Adder of theſe Sheets, finding the Contention on 
theſe Heads encreaſing = a 5 Height among us, 4 


8. 
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all thoſe People who were for vindicating the Honou: 
and Intereſt of their Country with an Impartial and Ho- 
neſt View, cenſured ang expos'd as Men of Blood, and 
deſirous to involve their Country in New Difficulties, 
bringing on the moſt miſchievous and moſt bloody War 
that has ever yet been known, thought it might be an 
Acceptable Piece of Service to both Sides to examine im- 
partially with an Unprejudiced and Unbiaſs'd Temper 
the Reaſons, Cauſes, and Juſtice, of the alledged Neceſ- 
ſity which there now is, or may hereafter appear to be, 
in the Proceſs of Time, and of the Circumſtances of a 
War between the People of Great- Britain and the Dutch. 

The beſt way to examine into theſe Particulars, the 
Author thinks, is to ſtate the brief Hiſtory of the Cir- 
cumſt1iaces of the Two Nations, and how it comes to 
paſs that theſe Neighbours, who, in lite Times , 
and as it were but the other Day, being the moſt Uni- 
ted and appearins ) the ſaſteſt Friends in the World, 
and whoſe Intereſt ſeemed but one and the ſame, are all 
ona ſudden rendred ſuſpected to one another, and treat one 
another, not only with leſs Confidence, but even with leſs 
Civility, than formerly, till at length the Miſunderſtand- 
ing is grown to ſuch an Height, that nothing leſs than 


making War upon one another ſeems to be the Subject of 


the preſent Diſcourſe; this, as it is very ſtrange at this 
Time of Day, ſo the Hiſtory of it will ſeem not a little 
ſurprizing to thoſe, who not mit, hor the particu- 
1 ſhall come hereafter to read them only in their 
4 1 . 5 . 

* Upon the Change of the late Miniſtry in Pritain, the 
New Perſons employed, as is uſual in ſuch Caſes, and to 
recommend their Adminiſtration to thoſe who employ- 
ed them, and to the People who raiſed them up, made 
it their Buſineſs, as it was their Duty, to enquire into 
the Conduct and Management of thoſe who went befort 
them. Ons af the Principal Foints which they charged 
- *4 17 . = ES TO upon 


but voluntarily paying greater Sums by much than they 


dent, was, that they ſuffered themſelves to be govern 
ed by the Dutch Councils and Influence, ſo as that they 
gave up the Honqur and Intereſt of their Country, and 
of the Queen, who yas eſteemed as Read of the Confe- 


R 
apon them, and which indeed they made but too evl- 


deracy, to the Dutch: This as it was alledged appeared 


in theſe ſeveral Particulars. 

t. Their ſuffering the Dutch by their Commiſſioners to 
manage the Treaty at Gertruyderbergh wholly by them- 
ſelves, excluſively of the Briziſh, as well as thereſt of the 
Confederates, to the great Diſhonqur of the Queen, 
whoſe Miniſters were not admitted to the Conferences. 

2. Their entring into a Diſadvantageous Treaty with 
the Kate.- General, call'd, The Treaty of Guarantee, and 
of the Barrier, by which on the weak and diſhonourable 
Pretext of Safety and Security to the Succeſſion of Ha- 
wover to the Crown of Great Britain, great Conceſſions 
were made to the State: General in Flanders, to the Pre- 
judice of the Briziſh Intereſt, eſpecially in Matters of 


Trade. 


3. Their admitting the Allies, eſpecially the Dutch, 
to be not only negligent and remiſs in furniſhing their 
Quotz's and Contingents to the carrying on the War, 


were by Mutual Concert to do on the Part of Britain, 
and acquieſcing or conniving at the Deficiencies of the 
Dutch. N. | | 2 
When theſe Things came to be examined ſtrictly into, 
in the Parliament, and the New Miniſtry found them- 
ſelves obliged to expoſe them, it is not to be wondred at, 
if it produced ſome warm Reſolutions in the Houſe; 
and the People of great- Britain reſenting the Uſage they 
had received, made an humble Addreſs to Her Majeſty, 
in the Nature of a Repreſentation, in which ſome Things 
neceſſarily appeax'd, which werg ia themſelves ſevere 
Reficctions upon the Dutch; This being made publick, 
a 1 | 3 as 
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as in all ſuch Caſes is done, produced ſeveral Letters, fr 
Memorials, and Replies, on either Side, which at the TI 
fame Time being back'd with the warm Expoſitions and & 
Expoſtulations of the People on both Sides, brought 
Things on by Fatal Degrees to ſeveral unhappy Periode 5 
in all their Degrees, prompting and forwarding the Pre- fl 
ſent Miſunderſtandings between the Two Nations. 17 8 
The Dutch, who had before governed the Negotiati- || ;: 
ons of any Kind relating to Peace, ſeem'd very uneaſie by 
to have that Governing Card won from them, and com- he 
plained loudly of ſecret Negotiating with the French at pe 
the Britiſh Court, without the Knowledge of the Confe- 2 
derates, contrary to the VIIIth Article of the Grand Al- 
liance, which ſays, © That none of the Confederates bac 
© ſhall treat with the Enemy concerning a Peace, with- eve 
© out the Common Conſent of all the reſt. ire 
The Britiſh Miniſtry return'd, that they hadnot enter- — 
5 into any ſuch Negotiations as were contrary to that ON 

Treaty, there being no Proviſion made, or intended ta 

e made, to prevent any Ally from receiving Propoſals 4. 
of Peace to communicate to the Allies, and that her not 
Majeſty had done no more; They recriminated that 
the States had done the like formerly, and had enter- 
tained a Miniſter of France ſeveral Maneths in Holland, had 
previous to the Treaty at the Hague, and had 'not all 
that while made it known to the Britiſi, or any other th 
of the Confederates : From theſe Debates came on 8 ; 
the Matters of Deficiency aboveſaid, which was not 
managed on both Sides without many Reſentments, and 
much Refle&ion on the Perſons and Parties concerned; th 
all which Diſputes unhappily contributed to the leſſen. , * 
ing the mutual Confidence which had always been be- 
tween the two Nations before this Time. ye 
But theſe, however they were the Foundation on which „ 
the firſt Miſunderſtandings between them began were iure 
inconſiderable, when compar'd to the Debates which f 


A 


in the Courſe of the Treaty at Urreche brought Matters 
to the Head in which we ſee them at this Time. 

_ The Queen had with great Application to all the 
Confederats brought Matters to ſuch a Head as to enter 
upon a formal general Treaty of Peace, nominating 


the Town of Utrecht for the Meeting of the Plenipoten- 


tiaries of every Party; to the End that in an open and 
fair Treaty, which had never yet been obtained, all Par- 
tics might treat for themſelves, and, if poſſible, an End 
might be put to the Miſeries of Europe: but this Me- 
thod putting the Treaty upon a new Foot, and as it 
were taking the Management of the Peace out of the 
Hands of the Dutch, was not only exclaimed againſt by 
the Party formerly concerned here, and who (as ſaid is) 
had before given all into the Dach Management; but 
even the Durch themſelves, tho? at firſt in more re- 
ſpectful Terms, oppoſed it with all their Skill; however; 
not being able to prevent a Treaty, they ſeemingly + 
came into the Queens Meaſures for a Treaty: It was 
ſoon apparent they reſolved from the Beginning to ren- 
der it ineffeQual, ſo that they might, tho” they could 


not prevent a Treaty, be certain to prevent a Peace, 


which was the End of a Treaty : The Emperor, who 
ſtood our longeſt, when he ſaw into the Secret, tho he 


| had profeſt himſelf UNALTER ABLYT reſolved 


not to ſend his Miniſters to Uerechr, yet came afterwards 
(cho with the ſame Deſigns) into the Meaſures, and 
tent his Plenipotentiaries to the Place of Congreſs; it 
is with ſome Regret that I ſay, at the firſt Appearance 
of the Miniſters of the Allies at the Place of Treaty 
there appeared a full Concert of Meaſures between them 


nd a Party here at London, and this Party were not 


4 ward to boaſt that it was ſo, And that they would 


eually diſſappoint the Miniſtry in the Hopes they 


1 ad entertained of bringing the Burch into their Mea- 
1 


ares: The Darch, who were fo backward to enter in- 
50 


© 
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ton Confidence with Her Malſty for the Peace of E- 


made noScruple to enter into the ſame Confi- 


dence with a Party of her Supjects whom they knew 
to have fallen into her Majeſties Diſpleaſure; and they, 
who had aſſumed the whole Direction of former Nego- 
giations, . were willing to take ſo much of their Mea» 
ſores in this, from that Party, asqualified them in eve. 
ry Step they took to th wart and oppoſe all Her Majeſtics 
Meaſures at the Treaty. x. ; 

Altho' this was very evident by ſeveral exact Accounts 
which the Mitiſtry had of their moſt Secret Negotiati- 
ons, yet it was caſy alſo to ſee into it by the ſeveral 
Parts of thoſe Affairs, which in the Proſecution of the 
Treaty made it moſt undeniable; and nothing made it 
more plain than One Circumſtance, in which the Party 
ſeemed to diſcover more Warmth than Prudence as to 
their own Affairs, ( viz. ) that their Emiſſaries had e- 


very Thing they purpoſed to do, and all the Meaſures 
— were S oltet to be pur ſued Abroad made Publick 


at Home, by Way of News and Common Diſcourſe, 
long before it was moved Abroad, by which it was eaſic 

now where the Meaſures of every Thing were con- 
certed, and from whence they came. This, altho? it 
was not very baſie to be diſcerned in England, was yet 
viſible to the meaneſt judgment Abroad; and it was real · 
ly ſurprixing at Urrechr, when at the ſeveral Conferen- 
es of the Miniſters of the Allies, the reſpective Mini- 

$ found nothing propoſed by certain particular Mana- 
ers, but what they had firſt read in the ordinary Prints 
rom Landon, having been publiſhed there as News from 
Utrecht : This was a Secret that eaſily diſcovered itſelf, 
nd required no other Information; it was from that 
ime no wonder to find the Imperial and Durch Plenipo- 


tentiaries applied themſelves to oppoſe every Expedient 
that could be propoſed, and that the whole Bent of theit 
Procerdings were f ad 


not to tend to the carrying — 


Go 
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bnt to the breaking off, the Treaty: True it is, that 


the Politick Hollanders, not willing to Affront Her Maje- 
ſty, to whom they had made ſuch large Profeſſions of their 
Deſire of Peace, did not fo directly oppoſe the Propay- 
tions of a General Peace, as the Miniſters of the Empe- 
ror, hut rather applied themfelves to find out Ways for 
Delay, for evading the Entrance into General Confer- 
ences for Peace, and for ſpinning out the Treaty in 
Length, that ſo the Seaſon 57 Action, advancing apace, 


the Armies might be in the Field, and they might bring 


the War upon the Stage, from which they pretended, 
as has long before been the Pretence, to expect great 
Things in One Campaign more. This could not be car- 
ried on ſo ſubtilly, but that it was eaſily diſcovered by 
Her Majeſties Miniſters, who in ſeveral private Con- 
ferences were very plain in telling the Miniſters of the 
Stares-General, not only how unfriendly ſuch a Treat- 


ment of Her Majeſty appeared to be, but what the Con- 


ſequences of it would be. This, tho' done with all 
the Civility and Courteſy that conſiſted with the Duty 
of faithful Miniſters, and with the neceſſary. Plainnefs 
which ſuch Things required, -was nevertheleſs repreſen- 
ted in all the viruleat Terms imaginable ia England, and 
the Printed Libels ſpread about by the Faction in England, 


related, that the Earl of Srafford, Her Majeſties Pleni- 


potentiary, had Bullied the Dutch, &c. and ſince that, 
it was Printed by a known Author of that Party, that 
the Dutch had been threatned; Vide the Hying- Poſt, July 
3. where are the following Words. That the Depu- 
c ties of the States had been told, that if they did not 
« comply with a Ceſſation of Arms in 48 Hours, Orders 
« would be given to the Forces, of a certain Potentate 
( Britain) to join with the French. 
Theſe Things, however ſpread about here to enflame 
the People, were yet uſeful, as is {aid above, to diſco- 


ver how far the Dutch had embark'd themſelves in a cloſe 
" G 


Con- 
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Concert of Meaſures with the Parties in England; it was 
not difficult to conclude from thence, what Her Maje- 
| Ave to expect from Allies, who might with more ju- 

re be called the Confederates of the late Miniſtry, than 


Her Majeſty's Confederates; and who inſtead of ad- 


ing with Openneſs and Confidence with Her Majeſty, 
in ſuch Meaſures as might tend ta the bringing a ſafe 
and honourable Peace to a ſpeedy Concluſion, apparent- 
ly Counteracted all the Steps Her Majeſty was pleaſed 
to take for that happy Purpoſe ; and made it appear, 
that the whole Deſign was that this Treaty ſhould be 
rendred Abortive. This had been diſcourſed of as a ſu- 


ſpected Part only for ſome Time; and the frequent Aſ- 


ſurances given by the Dutch Miniſters, of their Deſire 
to make Peace, ſerv'd to cover over the Deſigns above- 
ſaid from the Common Obſervation, till the firſt Cere- 
monies of the Congreſs were at an End. But when the 
Affair of the Peace came to be more nearly debated, and 
the Specifick Demands on both Sides were given in, then 


they thought fit to act a little more openly, and to 


throw off the Mask at laſt from ſome part of their Fa- 
ces; they inſiſt upon an Anſwer in Writing from the 
French; and upon their declining it, they vote to enter 
into no more Conferences till ſuch an Anſwer was given 
in. This put a Full and Formal Stop to the whole Meet- 
ing, and obliged Her Majeſty to conſider what was next 
to be done; it being apparent, that if Her Majeſty in- 
tended to bring the Peace to any Head, She muſt enter 


into new Meaſures for it, and that with Speed, the War 


being elſe very likely to go on with more Fury than e- 
ver, and the Time for opening the Campaign being ſo 
near. The French Plenipotentiaries profeſt themſelves 
ready to enter upon immediate Conferences, as the Thing 
principally intended; that they were ready to give eve- 
Ty Ally Satisfaction upon their particular Demands ; 


that the giving in Anſwers in Writing was perfectly 


ARkleedleſßs, 


needleſs, while they were there with Plenipotentiary 
Powers, ready to treat of every Article by itſelf; that 
the A. * which had been already given in had been 
made Uſe of, to rather animate the People in their ſe- 
yeral Nations to carry on the War, than according to 
the true Intent of their Meeting, to make them. the 
Means of a Treaty; That falſe and injurious Conſtru- 
ions having been made of what had been already offer- 
ed, and thoſe unjuſt Interpretations of their Maſters ſin- 
cere Intentions to Peace, having been allowed to be Prin- 
ted and diſpers'd in the ſeveral Confederate Countries, 
they conceiv'd the ſame to be a diſhonourable Uſe of 
thoſe written Propoſals; that the Proceeding by Con- 
ference, was the quickeſt Way to come to a Concluſion 5 
and if the ſame ſincere Deſire of Peace appeared in the 
Confederates, as their Maſter had profeſt, they would 
new it, by rather entring upon Conferences which might 
bring the Peace to a ſpeedy and happy Iſſue, than by in- 
iſting upon Anſwers in Writing, which was certain to 
ſpin the Affair out in Length ; That by theſe Delays 
the Campaign might begin, and the Accidents of War 
might make void in one Day, all that the Plenipotenti- 
aries had been doing in many Weeks. But if there was 
a fincere Deſire of Peace in the Allies, as they had pre- 
tended, they ( the French ) were ready to ſhow the 
ſame, by putting the Treaty into ſuch a Poſture as might 
be moſt likely to bring it to a happy Concluſion. 

All theſe Repreſentations, however approved by Her 
Majeſty, and by ſuch of the Allies, as really had the Peace 
in their View, were yet rejected by the Imperial and Dutch 
Miniſters, and the Conferences being thereby broken of, 
it appeared that Her Majeſty muſt enter upon new Mea- 
ſures, and take the Matter into Her own Hands, or 
that Britain muſt be driven into the War by the Force 


of theſe Methods, whether for the Publick Good or not, 


and whether Her Majeſty was obliged fo to do by Her 
| ZN 2 Trea- 


8 
Treaties and Alliances, or not. This being the State of 
the Caſe, it was but reaſonable to hear how far the King 
of France would reaſonably and Bona) Fide, go, to- 


wards a juſt and reaſonable Satisfaction to Her Maje- 


ſty, and Her Allies, that it might be known whether 
Her Majeſty, or Her Allies, were in the Right: It was 


alledged, that if the King of France did really offer to 


give ſuch Satisfaction, as ought to be accepted of, the War 
could not be juſtly carried on; for that no Chriſtian 
Prince could juſtify the purſuing the War with Blood 
and Waſte, for Conditions which might be obtained 
without it. Upon this Foundation, Her Majeſty ha- 
ving firſt made Her outmoſt Efforts to bring the ſaid 
Negotiation to be General, as ſaid is, but in vain, en- 


tred into an Enquiry with the French Court ; how far 


a Peace might be had, if the Allies thought fit to accept 
of it: In Purſuance of this Method, Her Majeſty found 


the French Court ready to make great Advances to all the 


Confederates, in order to a Peace, and ready to pive 
ſach Security for the Performance, as might convince the 
Confederates of his Sincerity, ready to give ſuch large 
Parts of the Spaniſh Monarchy to the Emperor as might 
inReaſon ſarisfie him for hisPretenſions,and ſo to ſeparate 
the reſt from the Intereſt of France, as that the Confes 
derates might be ſatisfied there was no Deſign ever to 
unite them with France. That as to Her own Subjects, 
Her Majeſty had ſuch Conceſſions from France, as that 
She had nothing more to deſire ; and that the Important 
Fortreſs of Duakirk ſhould be immediately put into Her 
Hands for theSecurity of the Performance. Theſe Things 
being advanced, Her Majeſty could no longer doubt, but 
they were ſufficient Ground for all the Confederares to 
hope for a Peace from them, Her Majeſty at the ſame 
Time being willing to concern Herſelf to obtain farther 
Satisfaction for any of the Allies who might think them- 
{lves not fully anſwer d. FF 
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. Now albeit that Her Majeſty did not think fit abſus 
Jutely to make a Peace with the King of France upon this 
Foot, as, the Behaviour of the Coafcderates conſidered; 
ſhe had juſt Grouid to do; yet as a Chriſtian Prince, - 


regardful of the juit Pretence on which. a War ought to 


be carried on, and regarUful of the Effuhon of Blood, 
and of the Calamities of Europe, as well as of the Di- 
ſtreſſes and Loſſes of her own Innocent Subjects; Her Ma- 
jeſty finds that ſhe cannot in Conſcience puſh on a War 
any longer, ſuch reaſonable Satisfaction being fairly offe- 
red by the Enemy, as whereon a Safe and Honourable 
Peace may be founded, no War being to be lawfully 
made among Chriſtians, where reaſovable Satisfaction 
may be peaceably obtain'd. BH be. l 
On this Foot the Affairs of Europe ſtood when the 


Campaign began; the Oppoſers of the Peace had this 


one Dependance, which they thought could not fail 
them, (viz.) The Engliſh Troops having join'd the Ar“ 
my and theOperations of War neceſſarly coming on,they 
thought they ſhould _ an immediatStop to any farther 
Difcourſes of Peace by a vigorous Attack of the French 
Troops; and this they found To abſolutely neceſſtry; 


that the Imperial General pretending Advantages, pro- 
poſed to attack the Enemy in their Intrenchments, 


altho? poſted to all imaginable Advantage. When Her 


Majeſty finding Herſelf thus treated, and that all-Her 


Endeavours to end this War, without the further Effu- 
fion of Blood were in vain, and remembring the late 
Bloody Battle of Blaregnies, where above 35000 Men 
ol both Sides were ſacrificed to the meer Name of a 
Victory, without any Advantage to the Common Cauſe; 
and finding that the Propoſal of fighting was rather 2 
Contrivance to force Her Majeſty into the War, than 
any real Opportunity of fighting to Advantage; 8 
theſe Conſiderations Her Majeſty could do no leſs than 


to ſend expreſs Order to Her General not to er” on 
1 | uch 
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ſuch unjuſt a Foundation i great Noiſe has been 
made of the Advantages which we had at that Time to 
engage the French; but a Noble Lord, who was an un- 
doubted Judge of the Caſe, having had long Experience 
in the Army, and knew very well the Ground, anſwe- 
red that Part ſo well in the Houſe of Lords, that the 
Letter ſeat by the States-General on that Occaſion re- 
ceived ſome Diſreputation for that Reaſon ; and the 
many times formerly, when the States-General have 
without any Pretence of a Treaty on Foot, refuſed ty 
conſent to let their Troops fight, when much great 

Opportunities of Advantage preſented; and of which 
many Inſtances were given, which could not be denyed, 
was more than an Anſwer to that Part. 
But Her Majeſty inſiſted upon the more Chriſtian 
Part ofthe Argument, viz. That being entered upon a 
Treaty of Peace with France, And the French King 
having made ſuch Offers as Her Majeſty thought were 
reaſonable to be accepted, Her Majeſty could not in 


Conſcience conſent to a Battle, the Conſequence of 


which muſt needs be the Loſs of many Thouſands of the 


Beſt and Braveſt Men in both Armies, and whoſe Blood 


muſt be ſpilt without any juſt Ground ; that this was an 
impious Thing in itſelf, and unbecoming any Chriſtian 
Prince, to yield to a B | 

poſal was made by France for ſettling the Peace of Eur 
and fuch Security as the Poſſeſſion of Dunkirk given for 
the Performance. Here then Her Majeſty thought fit 
to ſtop the Proceedings of War; and finding that 
the Ends and Reaſons of the Grand-Alliance were effe- 
Qually anſwer'd in the Propoſals of Peace; Her Majeſty 


caus'd them to be laid before the States-General, with 
this Addition, that Her Majeſty thought it was reaſo- 


nable to publiſh a Ceſſation of Arms, that theſe Pro- 


poſals might be immediatly treated upon, in order to a 


General Peace, 
| This 


attle, when a reaſonable Pro- 
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Proceedings of our Confederates upon the ſaid Motion; 
how they behaved, and in what Manner Her Majeſty 
has been treated by them ; in the Conſequences whereof 
it will appear at whoſe Door the Miſchiefs and fatal E- 
vents. which may follow theſe Things muſt lye. I ſhall 
not however, in the Proceſs of this Obſervation, inſiſt 
upon the little Inſolencies and Affronts offered to her 


Majeſty, Her Miniſters, Her Generals and Souldiers ; 


the Arguments I ſhall find to make Uſe of will have a 
better Foundation than ſcurrilous Anſwers, printing 
of Letters, Abuſes, Pictures, &c. as was formerly al- 
ledged, though theſe have not been wanting on the Side 
of our good Friends and Allies, But I ſhall ſeek no Ad- 
vantages of that Kind in this Diſcourſe. a 

The firſt Stop the Allies took, after her Majeſties 
General had notified to Prince Eugene his Orders for a 
Ceſſation of Arms, and for making a Detachment to 
take Poſſeſſion of Dunkirk , was this, to make a Move- 
ment with the Right of his Army, by which Diſpoſi- 
tion it ſeem'd as if ſome Affront ſhould have been offered 
to his Grace, if he had thought fit to have cauſed the 
faid Detachment to march. This cauſed the Duke of 
Ormond to put off making the Detachment for ſome 
Days, and to ſend an Expreſs to London; upon which 
it was thought fit to take other Meaſures, and not to 
weaken the Body of Troops his Grace had with him, but 
to ſend Troops from England to take Poſſeſſion of Dun- 
tir by Sea, which was accordingly done. This Stop 
gave Riſe to that Report which was put into our Prints 
that the French had heſitated, and refuſed to put the 
Town of Dunkirk into our Hands, unleſs we could bring 
off all our Auxiliary Troops, &c. of which not a Word 
was true. The next Step the Dutch took in this Mat- 
ter, was to ſend away Expreſſes to all the Princes 
who had lent Troops to the Queen of Great-Britain, to 


This Hiſtory leads us on directly to the Particular 
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ohtain Orders to the Generals who commanded thoſe 
Troops not to obey the Orders of the Britiſp General, 
but to follow Prince Eugene; fo that by this Means, 
the Troops which eat the Queen's Bread, refuſed to 
. obey the Orders of Her M1jeſtie's Generals. This was 
Subject of great Triumph here in England, where they 
_ openly declared that the Confederates would carry on 
the War without us, even before the States-General 
kad come to any Reſolution upon this Head, or indeed 
before the States of the Seperate Provinces had met 
together about it; which was another Demonſtration 
- that the Councils abroad received great Influence from, 


-ahd acted in Concert with the Faction here, and car- 


- ried on the Matters there according to the Meaſures 


taken here. Thoſe who conſider as well the Fa& of 
: his, as the Conſequences of it, cannot but think Her 
- Majeſty had great Reaſon to think herſelf no longer 
(bound by the former Engagements to thoſe People, who 
thought fit, natwithſtanding theſe Engagements, to act 
ſo eben their Reſpect to Her Majeſty, as to 
tranſact their Meaſures with the Enemies of Her Go- 
vernment. Upon theſe Things being thus managed, 
Her Majeſty ſound Her Genera! forſaken by the Auxi- 
liary Troops, tho' entertain'd in Her Pay, and tho' un- 
der Agreements for a certain Time. It is not eaſy to 
Expreſs how infolent a certain Party of Men were grow 
Here upon the firſt: Notice of theſe Troops abande- 
ning the Queens Army, and how they ſpread abroad Re- 
ports of the Duke of Orinond having been threatned by 


liary Troops; how they firſt talked of confining the 
Duke himſelf, and the ſecond, of ſtopping him for their 
Arrears ; and how the Publick Prints were full of the 
daily Affronts given our General, and of a Martial An- 


ſwer to be given to the Earle of Stafford if he offered to 


expoſtulate with them upon the Point of refuſing to jois 
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the Imperial Generals, and hy the Generals of the auxi- 
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Not one Word of all which had any Truth in it, but 


the ſaid Generals parted with all the Civilities pofſihle, 


and all the Demonſtrations of mutual Courteſie in the 
World. J%%CC WOT 

VU pon theſe Meaſures the Dutch having reſolved to 
carry on a ſeparate War, it comes next to be conſide- 


red what the Queen of Great- Britain will think fit to do; 
and whereas the Party think fit here to boaſt, that the 


War will go on às well without us; we muſt in the 
next Place conſider, whether it conſiſts with the Safety 


of Her Majeſties Kingdoms to ſuffer. the War te pro- 


ceed in the Manner as has been ſaid, eſpecially if 


the Confederates think themſelves capable of puſhing on 


a War for the Recovery of Spain,” as is now pretended 


they will do. This Queftion relates to ſeveral Circum- 


ſtauces of prefent Affairs, as they relate to things A- 
broad, and Things at Home. As to Things Abroad, 


tle Queſtion muſt he decided by the ſtating.the ſo much 


debated Article, the Ballance of Power in Europe; and 
the Anſwer will be. brief, let it fall on which Side it 


will. The general Safety has all along been acknow- 


ledged to conſiſt in keeping a due Pace betiveen the Pow- 
ers and Princes on every Side, whoſe Intereſt may be 


ſuppoſed to claſh with one another; if any of theſe, 
whether ſeparately or conjunctively, appear to puſh at 


a Superiority of Power of the reſt of the Princes of Eu 
rene, it becomes abſolutely neceſſary to all the reſt to re- 
duce that particular or Joint Power to a due Ballance, ſo 


as not to leave it in his or their Power, to acquire that 


Strength he or they aim at, and to pull down that Power 


if it be attained to. This alone hath hitherto been the 
Foundation of the War againſt the French Nation, who 


aiming to engroſs the Dominions of Spain into the Hands 
of the Houſe of Bourbon, drew down in a juſt Conſequence 
vpon them all the united Powers of Europe, in order to pre- 
vent the Conjunction of ſuch aPower as would be there- 
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by made too great for the reſt, and put France into a Po- 
ſture of executing the ambitious Projects which had 
before rendred them a Terror to their Neighbours. We 


do not find any one diſputing againſt the Juſtice of 
this War; nor is there any Deſign in any of the pre- 


ſent Diſcourſe to leſſen the Averſions there have been 


among us to french Greatneſs ; Her Majeſty has had a 
juſt Regard to what has been doing on that Head, and 


has given every Part of it its due Weight, in every Step 
ſhe has taken in her late Negotiation with France, and 


has made (ſo wife Men think) ſuitable Proviſions, and 
effectual for the preventing the growth of that Power, 
and for the preſerving an Eternal Separation between 


the ſeveral intereſts of France and Spain, Her Majeſty 


has, as far as can be expected, and much more than 
{ their Behaviour conſidered ) they had Reaſon to look 


for, taken Care of the Intereſts of ſome of Her Allied 
Neighbours, and given them ſuch Barriers, Fortreſſes, 


and Countries, às ia the Jud2ment of all former Ages 
were reckoned more than a ſufficient Security to them 
againſt all the Forces of Europe; and Her Majeſty, on 


Her Part, cannot but think them ſufficient. ._ 


But theſè Allies puſhing 6n beyond theſe juſt Bounds, 
not content with thoſe Securities and Barriers, aim- 
ing thereby at that ſame unequal Extent of Power which 


has been ſo uuiverſally thought dangerous in the French, 
what Effect muſt this he attended with, but the ſame 
that the exorbitant Power of France was attended with, 
<2, the jealouſie and Uneãſineſs of all the reſt of Europe? 
This 152 brief Explanation of what has been fo much 
Canvas'd in our late Pamphlet Debates aboht the Bal- 
lance of Power: Come we next to enquire what is to be 


underſtood by another common Expreſſion, which it 
mould feem ſome People have forgot the Signification of, 
ViR, Folding the Ballance of Europe. If any particular 

Prinze or Fotentate in Europeandy at this Time be ſaid 
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to hold the Baflance of Europe, it is the Queen of Grear- 
Fritain; the King of France having poſitively made Of- 
fers toHerMajeſty,both of General and Particular Peace, 
and put the ſtrongeſt Fortreſs in the World into Her 
Majeſties Hands as a Security of his Sincerity, and for 
the Performance of his Promiſes in thoſe Affairs. Her 
Majeſty having found the Conceſſions made by France 
capable of being formed intoa Safe and Honourable Peace 
for all Zzrepe, has thought fir to invite them all to hear- 
ken to it, and to treat together, in Order to con- 
clude ſuch a general Peace, which healing Chri- 
ſtian Endeavours of the Queen have been rejected with 
more Indecency, and with more Warmth, in ſome Prin- 
ces, than the Queen had Reaſon to expect; and par- 
ticularly with a Temper ſo unuſual between Confede- 
rates, as has not been a little ſurprizing, as well to Her 
Majeſty Herſelf, as to all Her People, who think the 
Allies in General, eſpecially that Crown who hath ated 
in this extraordinary Manner, under too many Obhga- 
tions to Her Majeſty to have made ſuch a Return. But 
Her Majeſty lay ing aſide all Reſentment at theſe Things, 
and not ſuffering Herſelf to be moved by any Thing 
which might be diſobliging in Her Allies, having not 
ſlackened Her Endeavour s for the Publick Peace of Exrope, 
but finding Herfelf diſappointed in Her Hopes of effe- 
Qing it by this Treaty, thought it full Time to caſt Her 
Eye to Her own People, and ſee if it might be poſſible 
to give them that Eaſe from the Calamities of a long 
War, which the reſt of Her Allies have not thought fit 
accept of; and accordingly having receiv'd full Satisfa- 
Qion in all Her Demands to the infinite Advantage 
of Her own Subjects, the Honour of Her Kingdoms, and 
the great Extent of their Trade, Her Majeſty thinks it 
reaſonable to accept of the Conditions, and has received 
the Pledge of theſe Conditions, in the putting Dunkirk in- 
to Her Hands as a Security. Thus Her Majeſty being 
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out of the War, and being put into a Poſture to give 
Peace to Europe, may be properly ſaid to hold the Ballance 
of Europe in Her own Hands. 


. £ 


© Having made this plain, it follows to enquire what 
the Duty and Intereſt of that Prince is in whoſe Hand the 
Ballance of Power is placed, and this without making 
any Deſcant upon the Word, is in brief, that the ſaid. 
Power is obliged thereby, and put in a Poſture of Abi- 
lity, to prevent and reſtrain all Attempts, made either 
on one Side or other, to acquire exorbitant Strength to 
enlarge or extend Dominion and Poſſeſſion to ſuch a 
Degree, as to make that Power unequal to the reſt of 
Zurope; while the Emperor and Dutch Confederates puſh on 
the War againſt Fance without Her Majeſt ies Alliance, 
they put themſelves on this Account under Her Majeſties 
Obſervation, in order to take Care that their Deſign have 
n viſible Tendency to the breaking in upon this Scale of 
Power; but it they go beyond the Bounds of the juſt E- 
_ qualities above, it is Her Majeſties Part, and muſt be the 
general. Intereſt of Britain, as well as of all Europe, to re- 
{train them. It is without Diſpute, that the aiming at 
the Spaniſh Monarchy,” in order to join that vaſt Domini- 
on in the ſame Perſon, who ſhall at the ſame Time be 
Emperor of. Germany, can no more be conſiſtent with 
the Ballance of Equality above, than the Conjunction 
thereof to France, of which, we have given Opinion be- 
fore. But as his Imperial Majeſty claims, this, and pre- 
tends to puſh on the War with ſich a View, it ſeems na- 


tural, that whoever holds the Ballance of Power in Eu- 


zope muſt declare againſt permitting, ſuch a Conquelt © 
tie made, or ſuch a Conjunction at any Fime coming, to 
be brought to paſs ; whether this Maxim, for ſuch. it is, 
may have any bad Conſequences upon the preſent Peace 
af this Nation, or no,. is not for us to determine, but 
tyes rather ip the Breaſts of che Dutch and Imperialiſts to 
reſylve, aud vill g9 this Way, or that, as they rake 
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their Meaſures in the Proſecution of the preſent War: 


which they ate pretending to carry on, But there re- 
mains no room to doubt, but if the Emperor and the Duch 
puſh their Deſigns to a Probability of bringing ſuch 4 
Thing to paſs, as that puſhing is a Step to the obtain- 
ing the aforeſaid exorbitant Power, it muſt engage that 
Power, let it be who it will that then holds the Ballance 


to act againſt them: It is not then the Queen's Majes 


ſty who makes a War with the Dutch, but it is the Dutch 
making War with her z like Two Men, Fighting, and 
One of them falling upon the peaceable By-ſtander, who 
attempts, to. part, them; no Queſtion can he made, but 
that in the Caſe above; Her Majeſty would think Her- 
ſelf obliged to part the Fray, and. hold the Hands of the 
Invader; and if, the Party thought, themſelves grieved 
in this, and fell upon the Queen, the War would be in- 
evitable; but all the World, as well as he that made it, 
would acquit Her Majeſty, who would. thereby haves 
juſt. Claim to the Bleſſing . of the Peace-maker, and be 
doubly provoked by the ill Uſage of thoſe who had op- 
poſed that Bleſſed Undertaking. ., 
Suppoſing then Things to be come by the Steps above- 
ſaid to the Height we have ſpoken'of, and ſuppoſe her 
Majeſty, holding the Hands of the preſent Powers in 
their Purſuit of that exorbitant Demand of the Mo- 
narchy of Spain for the Emperor; ſuppoſe. her Ma- 
jeſty finds it abſolutely needful to puta Stop to the ſaid 
ynjuſt..Deſigns, and that in oppoſing. thoſe Reftraints 
the-ſaid Perſons and Powers, be they the Dutch, or any 
elſe, fall upon Her Majeſtics Subjects or Armies, here 
will the Juſtice and Neceſſity of a War with Holland ap- 
pear according.to the Title I place to this Work; for 
us to talk of the Queen ſitting ſtill, and look on, when 
the War ſhall have this Eſſect, is to hold the Ballance, 


and not to hold theBallance at the ſameTime ; or rather 


this would be to give up the Ballance, aud ſuffer it 
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be. broken hy that ſame Power and Ambition which 


Ay that ſhe is not to be truſted with the Baſlance of Eu- 
rope, and, knows not how to hold it, or keep it even. 
E is no more 2 Balance than it is exerted to hold the 
| Hands of alt thoſe who attempt to break in upon the 


nalities which conſtitute it, and than it ceaſes to 


ge a Cheque to the Invaders of Europe; the Word 
Ballaxce implies keeping the publick Peace, keeping the 
World quiet, therefore is Juſtice Emblematically re- 
preſented by a Woman holding the Beam of a Scale, 
who lifting both Sides up with a ſteady and even Hand, 
keeps them even, and bri gs them to a Poize, that Right 
may be duely Adminiſtred by and to both Parties. Thus 
the Queen poizing the Scale of Power, is that not more 
Weight may be put into one Side than the other; but 
from this Emblem is to be obſerved, that Juſtice is alſo 
armed with a Sword, as well as furniſhed with a Beam; 
implying, that if in weighing between two, either Side, 
by Fraud, or Force offer to violate the juſt Equality 
Which all Things ought to obſerve, She has Power as 
well to prevent the Miſchief from being done, as to pu- 
niſh it when done, by Way of Example to deter others. 
Ehef Emblems fer forth ſo exactly the Nature and Ob- 
Hgation of a Sovereign, or Power, holding the Ballance 
of Nations that we need.no further Enquire for a Rea- 
fon why the Meaſures, we are now ſpeaking of, ſhould be 
taken; can there be any longer a Doubt but that Prince, 
in whoſe Hands the Ballance of Europe is or ſhall be 
placed, ought to draw his Sword in Defence of that Bal- 
lance, againſt that Party or Nation, without Diſtincti- 
on who ſhall. interrupt the Peace and the Tranquillity 


It is no longer a Ballance than it preſerves an Equality; 
to ſuffer any one of the Powers within its Reach to en- 
groſs. more Power than is its due Proportion, is to ceaſe 
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it is bound ta reſtrain. It would be telling Her Maje- 


which that Ballance is obliged to protect and preſerve ? 
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to be the Ballance any longer; at leaſt it deſtroys the 
Ballance, and takes the Beam and Scales out of that 
Hand who was ſuppoſed to hold it before. To bring 
this to the Caſe in Hand, the Affair before us is 
plain; Her Majeſty by making propoſals of Peace for 
all the Parties, or rather by receiving Propoſals of Peace 
from one Side, and handing them to the other, is made 
Arbiter of the Juſtice and Reaſonableneſs of thoſe Pro. 
poſals ; ſhe is thereby made Arbiter, tho? not entirely 
Mediator ; the Difference between an Arbiter and 2 
Mediator is manifeſt, and may be ſpeken to by itſelf x 

As Her Majeſty has drawn out of the War Herſelf, be- 
ing fully ſatisfied of the Juſtice and Reaſonableneſs. of 
the Conditions, on which a Peace is offered to be made; 
by her Majeſtics being ſo drawn out, we 17 Britain is 
become in many Reſpects a Neuter in the War, thoꝰ not 
entirely ſo, till the Peace is abſolutely concluded. 
As à Neuter, tho? the Parties ſhould not mutually a- 
gree that the Deciſion of the Quarrel be referred to the 
Arbitration of the Queen, yet every Neuter is ſo far 
concerned in the Quarrel, as to provide that neither 
Party be put, by their Succeſſes againſt the other, intd 
ſuch a Poſture as to be able to oblige that Neuter t6 

come into the War to its Diſadvantage. The Caſe 

of the King of. Pruſſia is ſtated, ſomething of Kin to 
this; he is placed, as may be ſaid, in the Middle between 

the Kings of Sweden and Poland, or Sweden and Auſcovy; 
there is no doubt but had the King of Pruſſia Power pro- 
portioned to the Cale, he would hold the Scale between 
thoſe Princes, and it is to be feared ſtill that if he does 
not, he may at laſt fall a Prey to the Conqueror. But 

on the other Hand, would the Pr-qſian Monarch exert 

himſelf and appear with 30 or 40 Thonſand Men in the 
Field, and ſay, I cannot permit this War to go on in 
this Manner, if you will come to an Accomodation of 
the Differences Iwill acquieſce, but if not I hall and 
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all take Fart with the other, "would not this Method 
El reſtore the Peace of the North, and bleſs Ger- 
mam with that Tranquillity wkich ſhe has never yet en- 
Joyed ſince the Poliſh Election. What but this is it we 
all blame the King of Sweden for, when with 7000 
Men he lay ſtill in Saxony, and neglected to heal the 
Wounds of Europe? Did we not. all ſay he ueglected the 


greateſt Opportunity that ever could happen, or that 


ever Prince had to make himſelf Glorious, and to re- 
ſtore the Tranquillity of this Part of the World! In like 

anner Her Majeſty has now an Opportunity to reftore 
Europe. to a General Peace; and how muſt it be? Why, 
ko muſt. it taye been done by the King of Sweden? And 


how did we all expect it to be done by him at that Time? 
But by aa Karin the Pretenſions and Demà ids on every 


Side, and ſtating a Nappy Proportion, to pive ' Safiſta- 
eir Requeſts, and then joining 
the Power of the Sword to protect the Scale, and keep 


&ion to every one in 


tlie Ballance even; had the King of Sweden done thus, 
and ſaid to either Side, that it was reaſonable they ſhould 
ſubmit to ſuch and ſuch Conditions, and that if they re- 
fuſed, he would find himſelf obliged to join the Side that 
did accept them, to enforce and oblige the other to aſ- 
ſent; this would ſoon have put an End to the Diffe- 
Tence, and Europe had long ago been in peace 3 and this 
had been the beſt Step the King bf Sweden conld have 
taken to have ſecured his own Peace too, which now he 
Has loſt, and which all the Powers of Europe are to much 
embroil'd, and too little obliged to him to concern them 
{elves for. Nor is there any of the Confederates but 
who blame the King of Sweden for omitting ſo good an 
Occaſion of univerſal Good to Europe. Her Majeſty of 
Great-Britainis exactly in the Caſe of theſe two Princes, 
and the Circumſtances may end ſo alſo : She is in the 
Caſe of the King, of Pruſſia, for that if ſhe remains entire- 
1 Neuter, it may ſoon fall out that which Side ſoover 
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mould conquer may oppreſs Her, and may either brin 
Her into the War, as it were by Force, to Her Piſad- 
vantage, or may fall upon Her ſingly at laſt, to Her 
Ruin; the Pruſſian, by refuſing either Side to join 
with them, has given as well the Swede, as the Muſcovite, 
ſufficient Pretence of Reſentment; and if either of 
theſe two conquer, To as to reduce the other entirely, 
the Conqueror will certainly reſent that Indifference to 
the Loſs of the Ring of Pruſſia, if not to his Ruin. Like- 
wiſe Her Majeſty may be ſaid to have diſobliged the 
Confederates very much; nay, ſome of them have not 
been backward to ſay ſo; and their Friends here have 


been very far from mincing the Matter, as we call it; 


in their Behalf, and ſay, that if they can reduce France 
without ns, they will take a Time to let us ſee they can 
reſent the Treatment they have met with from the Bri- 
tiſh Court. No albeit there ſeems no great need to 
apprehend the Succeſs of the Confederates, eſpecially if 
the Account of the late Blow given them by the Mare- 
ſhal de Villars be true in all its Parts, as we ſee very 
little Cauſe to doubt, yet the Obſervation will ſtill hold 


good, that this is a good Reaſon why Her Majeſty of 


Great- Britain ſfiould ſo hold the Reins or Ballance of Eu- 
rope 's Power in her own Hand, as to prevent thoſe lit- 
tle remote Threatnings taking Place upon her, and that 
if ſuch Succeſs ſhould favour their Arms againſt France, 
they may not become formidable to us, as their Party- 
Friends pretend to threaten. This will be allowed by 
all that underſtand any Thing of the ſuſtice, as well as 
Policy of Nations to be juſt; and a Method to he fol- 
lowed by all wife States and Princes, always to ſupport 
the Weak againſt the Strong, where the Party dver- 
coming may be in a Condition to diſturb the Peace of 
their Neighbours. If then the boaſted Succeſs of the Con- 
federates againſt France ſhould happen, no ſenfible Man 
will contend, that Her Majeſty , in whoſe Hand the 


Scale of Europe is now held, has not a Neceſſity upon 


Her to maintain the Equality, and to draw the Sword | 


of War and Juſtice againſt that Power, let.it be who it 
will, which ſhall puſh their Succeſs ſo far, as to endan- 
ger the Publick Tranquillity of Europe; if this be the Duich, 
or the Emperor, er whoever elſe ſhall be the Power, it 
matters not, as to the Caſe before us, it muſt be done 
with reſpect to the General Safety; if it were the French 
it would be the ſame Thing; this juſtifies Her Majeſty, 
that as Her known Meaſures are viſibly Calculated for 
preſerving the General Peace, and to bring all Parties to 
State their Pretenſions at a General Treaty, in order to 
have the Security of every Side meaſured by Juſtice and 
Right, and the Publick Good, ſo whoever oppoſes that 
Publick Right, and claims more than is conſiſtent with 
the Safety and Peace of the whole, is. and ought to be 
eſteemed a Publick Enemy; and the Queen is obliged by 


the Nature of the Thing, and by Juſtice both to Her. 


ſelf, and to all the reſt of Europe, to declare againſt ſuch 


4 Proceeding, and to declare, that in ſach Caſe Her 


Majeſty will think ſuch Proceeding to he deſigned as a De- 
claration of War againſt Her, and that ſhe ſhall proceed 
accordingly. Nor. is it ſufficient to ſiy this ſhould be 
done when fuch Succeſs, and when ſuch Proceedings of 
any ſuch Ally ſnall appear. But as Dangers are always 
to be prevented in their Appearance, not in their Con- 
ſequences, it is the greateſt Piece of Juſtice in the World 
for Her Majeſty to do this beforehand, and to declare 
to the Allies in Time, that if they propoſe to themſelves 
to act in ſuch and ſuch a Manner, and to puſh at ſuch 
and ſuch Things, (viz.) at the ſetting up the the Em- 
peror-on the Spaniſh Throne, and the reducing France 
beyond the Treaty of the Pyrennees, that theſe Things be- 


ing inconſiſtent with the Peace of Europe, and with the 


Ballance of Power which is now put into Her Mazeſties 
Hands for the general Good, Her Majeſty can by no 


means 
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means permit any ſuch Thing; this is ſo fair a Declara- 
tion, that after this any Proceeding contrary to it is, and 
onght to be eſteemed by all the World, not the Queen 


of Great Britain's making War upon the Dutch, but the 


Dutch War upon Her. N | 
Nor in ſuch a Caſe can the Allies pretend that Her 
Britamick Majeſty wrongs them in the leaft, becauſe in 
all ſuch Caſes it has been the Practice of Nations, and 
even of the Confederates themſelves, to exert the Pow- 
er of Neutral Nations to prevent ſuch Deſigns as tend to 
break in upon the Publick Peace of Europe, albeit the 
Pretenſions of thoſe People or Princes have been unque- 
ſtionably juſt; Hiſtory is full of Inſtances of this Nature, 
but nothing can confirm it more than the Practice of the 
States-General themſelves, in which they have taken 
upon them with the utmoſt Partiality to interpoſe in 
the Quarrel of their Neighbours, and to hold the Hands 
ot this or that Prince, when Occaſion has offered to do 
himſelf juſt ice on his Enemies, and at the ſame Time to 


lay him open to the Invaſion of that other Power whom 


they protected before; an Eminent Example of this 


Þ Kind of Dutch juſtice we have in the Affair of theSwedes, 


who when their Army in Pomerania was whole, and un- 
broken, and their Prince Triumphant againſt the Pole 
and. the Muſcovite, a neutral Army, as it was called, 
was ſet on Foot by the Durch, and other Princes brought 
into it at their Motion and Sollicitation, under Pretence 
of preſerving the Peace of the Empire; by which Army 
they pretended to prevent the Swediſh Forces entring in- 
to Saxony or Poland, to do themſelves Right againſt King 
A: guſtus, altho' that King Auguſtus had openly renoun- 
cel the Sacred Treaty of Alr-Rarnſftat, of which the 
States-Genera] - themſelves were theinſignificai t Gua- 
rantees; thus for the pretended preſerving the Peace 
of Germany, they, the States-General, thought them- 
ſelves obliged, or at leaſt, that they had a Right to = 
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the King of Sweden gu purſuing, his juſt Quarrel upon 
the Muſcovites and Poles, and by Force to hold his Hands, 
when he was in Condition to do himſelf Juſtice. On 
the other Hand, the King of Sweden being by this Means 
diſchled; and having other Misfortunes upon him, to 
weaken him, the ſame States-General, with a Partiality 
peculiar to themſclves, withdrew, and broke up the ſaid 
Neutral Army, and left the Swediſh Pxovinces in Po- 
merania open, to be invaded by the United Forces of 
leaſt concerning themfelves to preſerye the Peace of Ger- 


many, 1n 4 Caſe of Manifeſt Oppreſſion ; not to mention 


here the Impolitick ſtep in this, of letting the Barbari- 
ans (Muſcovites) into the Heart of the Empire: If this 
Conduct may be allowed in the Dusch, and the preſer- 
ving the Peace of the North, might be allowed to be a 
Neceſlity ſufficient to put them upon treating the King 
of Sweden with ſuch manifeſt Partiality, how much more 
juſt is it.in Her Majeſty, where the immediate. Peace of 
Her own Dominions will be in manifeſt Hazard, and 
and where all Europe will be evidently expoſed; to Ruin 
and Deſolation? How much more juſt, 1 fay, is it in 
Her Britanmick Majeſty to reſolve to maintain the Bal- 
lance of Europe, by oppoſing by Arms, or otherwiſe, all 
ſuch Powers and Potentates as may, on this Occaſion 
oppoſe themſelves, and break in upon the juſt Meaſures, 
taken for the Preſervation af the General Peace. 
- There is little Need to ſay more on this Head to prove 
the Juſtice of a War with whoſoever ſhall break in up- 
on the Queen's Meaſures, as Her Majeſty is now Ardi- 
treſs of the Peace of Europe, and holding the Ballance 
of Power, be it the Dytch, or any elſe. But we have 
another Circumſtance attending, which removes this 
Caſe a Step higher, and from its being juſt, brings it to 
be abſolutely negeſſary, and this is taken from our Di- 
Mons at Home, where the Party who put themſelves 
= n ä in 
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in a dire& Oppoſition to the Queen's Meaſures, value 
themſelves upon having ſo much Influence upon People 
Abroad, as to be able upon the View of their Succeſſes 


- againſt the French, to threaten the Queen, and Her Mi- 


niſters of State, with forcing them to new Meaſures, 
and new Alterations at Home. Theſe, by their con- 
tinued Diſturbances, and factious Oppoſition to whatever 
Her Majeſty attempts, or Her Miniſters contrive for 
the Publick Good, make themſelves the juſt Mark of 
Obſervation to all thoſe who have any Regard to the 
Good of this Nation, or to the Honour of their Sove- 
reign; It is but a neceſſary Conſequence of their reſtleſs 
Endeavours to diſturb the Common Peace, that the Queen 
ſhould look well to every Part, and eſpecially where they 
openly and avowedly correſpond ; it is not for us to ſay, 


that theſe People are able by their Intereſt to Byaſs the 


States. General, or to Byaſs the Emperor, or to bear a- 
ny Weight in any of the Councils Abroad. But while 
they boaſt of it themſelves, and all Intelligences agree, 
that the ſaid People Abroad are weak enough to value 


Foment Faction and Diviſion among Her Majeſties Sub- 


| themſelves upon ſuch a Correfpondence, and to ſtoop to 


jects, hoping ſome time or other to make good their 


Cauſe, and carry on their Deſigns by the Diſorder of 
Her. Majeſties Affairs; this, it muſt be acknowledged, 
may drivethe Brit iſH Court to rake Meaſures, which other- 
wiſe they would not do, and will to all the World juſti- 
fie the Neceſſity of Her Majeſty taking from Her factious 
Subjects all Hopes of Carrying on their Plots againſt Her 
Government, by the Help and Aſſiſtance of any Foreign 
Confederacy, be they Durch, Imperial, or of any Kind 
whatſoever. . _ „ 


This Party. which have thus ſer themſelves to o poſe all 


Her Majeſties Meaſures, are known to do it with this Pro- 


ſpect. as it p-rricularly reſp. &s the Affairs Abroad: They 
know that Her Mejeſty aims at the general Tranquillity of 


| Evrope, and that the has commanded all Her Miniſters of 


State 


2 
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State to uſe their utmoſt Efforts to bring this War to a Con- 
cluſion, being ſenſible that in former Times a goad and Ad- 
vantageous Peace might have been obtain'd. if the Miniſtry 
at that Time had hot fallen in with the Meaſures of ſome 
of the Allies, who made their Advantage of the War; and 
ho knew they were to be Gainers at the Expence of the 
Confederates. The Miniſtry having faithfully endeavoured 
to brirg this to paſs, according to Her Majeſties Command, 
bave thereby effectually incurr'd the Hatred of a Party ef 
Men, who' however Maltreated by the Heads of the former 
Miniſtry, have fallen in with them in a profeſt open Under- 


taking to overthrow the Management of the new Miniſtry; 
this they have no Way to bring to paſs, but by endeavou- 


ing to render abortive all Her Majeſties Meaſures for a 
Pex e, believing that if they can continue the War, they are 
in a probable May to Embaras the Queen, and bring Her 
Afajeſty to a Neceſſity to change Hands again; tho? if they 
fhould carry that Point, they have no extraordinary View of 


Her Majeſt ies falling ĩato the ſame Hands again, which is what 


they atm at: For the carrying on this Deſign, the Way ſeem'd 
clear enough, the Emperor. whoſe unbounded Ambition for 
the Poſſeiſion of the Spaniſh Monarchy was well enough 
known, they were ſure would oppoſe a Peace enany Terms 
whatſoever,ſhorr of the putting the whole Monarchy of Spain 
into his Hands, therefore they were fure of him upon any 
Terms. The Durch, who ſtood wavering,but more enclined 
to the old Meaſures, they were in Hopes, by good 
Managememt might be brought to puſh on the War; 
ant theſe People, poſſeſſing both with a Beliet of the 
general Averſion of the Brit;ſh Nation to the Peace 
aud of the Certainty of their emharaſſing Affairs fo 
at Home, that it ſhould be impoſſible for the Miniſtry 


: v0 ſupport their Meaſures, Theſe Things having with 


to much Succeſs been inſinuated Abroad, and join'd with 


che Inclinations of the Duech, and the preſſing Sollicita- 


tions of che Imperial Councils, prevailed with the Dutch 
to fall iuto their Meaſures ; purſuant to which they 
fr break up the Conferences at Vrrecht on a frivolous 
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Nicety, (viz. whether they ſhould treat by Conference, 
and Word of Mouth, or by delivering in Anſwers in 
Writing; a Scruple which had been better expreſt by, 
Whether they ſhould proceed, forthwith to a Peace, or 
delay it, and let the War go on; and then, upon the 
French propoſing a Ceſſation of Arms, and giving Duz- 
kurt for a Security of his ſincere Intention to perform the 
reſt of his Propoſals, the Dutch and the Imperialifts poſi- 
tively rejected it, and reſolved to puſhon the War; 
let any Impartial Obſerver of theſe Things judge, whes 
ther when a Faction at Home is arrived to ſuch a Mag- 
nitude, and is capable of engaging in private Alliance, 
afier ſuch a Manner, and with ſuch an Effect. whether 
the Sovereign ought not to think it full Time to take ef- 
fectual Meafares to prevent the Miſchiefs of ſuch a Man- 
nagement, that they may not come into a Condition to 
receive Laws from the Subjects, and by their Hands to 
receive Laws alſo from the Dutch. | 9 
lt is too apparent to admit of any Doubt, that the 
Meaſures now taken by the Confederates, As the 
have been much the Concert, and thereby the Act and 
Deed of the ſaid Party here, fo they are the great Foun- 
dation of their Hopes; as their Expectations are more or 
leſs ſunk or elevated, as the Affairs of the ſaid Confede- 
racy riſe and all in the Field, and as the View of the Peace 
either goes backward or for ward, or as the Reſolutions of 
the Dutch to carry on the War ebb or flow; from all 
which it is apparent. that the Succeſs they promiſe 
themſelves againſt the new Miniſtry, is founded in their 
Confederacies and Alliances Abroad; and that if their 
ſaid Allies proceed againſt France with any Meaſure of 
Succeſs, the ſaid Party hope from rhence to have Aid' 
and Aſſiſtance to enable them to ad at Home as they 
may ſee Occaſion, No Man who knows any Thing of 
the joint Meaſures of theſe People, or has obſet ved 


The exact Connection between the Motions of the foreiga 


Troops 


| G | 

Traops and the common Topicks of the ſaid Party here, 
can doubt of the Truth of this Aſſertion, or contend a. 
gainſt this Foundation, that the Succeſses of the Confe- 

erates againſt France is the Hope of our Party-People 
here againſt the new Miniſtry; and that if the War goes 
on Abroad, they make no Doubt to overthrow all the 
new Scheme of Management here, and make ſuch a Turd 
as they in their largeſt Wiſhes can deſire. If this be 
no longer doubted, as it is evident it is not, in that 
the People themſelves confeſs it in their Freedoms, can 
it then be longer denied, but the Queen's Majeſty is 
obliged, and under an abſolute Neceſſity, to break all 
theſe Councils, both at Home and Abroad, and effe- 
Qually to prevent the Emperor and the Dutch puſhin 

on this War to the End they aim at, coſt what it will? 
It is obſer veable here, that theſe Things enable us to 
aceount; for the otherwiſe unaccountable Raſhneſs of 
the Dutch, in venturing to carry ona War with the 
King of France without an Ally, which they former- 
ly acknowledged to be the Principal Support of the 
War, and in Conjunction with an Ally, who they have 
had good Experience has been always uncapable to ſtand 
by and aſſiſt in the ſaid War, in ſach a Manner as their 
Neceſſitys have oftentimes required; it cannot be ra- 
tional to conjecture that the Dutch, who are allowed 
to be as penetrating, as wary, and as cautious, as any 
of the Powers of Europe, and as true in their Actings to 
their own Intereſt, ſhould take the Weight of ſuch a 
War ſo entirely upon themſelves, and ſhould Riſque 
their All upon the Succeſs of it in ſuch a Manner, if they 
had not more than common Aſſurances from England, 
that the carrying on the War would of Courſe reſtore 
the latereſt of their Friends, as they call themſelves, 


Into the Management of the Brze;ſh Court, and by the 


Conſequence of that Turn, bring the whole Zritſþ 


Power into the War a ſecond Time, with full Ae | 
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and Satisfaction for the Time which they have been 
withdrawa by the preſent Management: The Aſſu- 
rances with which the ſeveral Allies have been made 


| to believe theſe Things, have been made with too much 


Succeſs improved by the Miniſters of a certain Poten- 
tate, that the States have been brought in to eſpouſe 
the Intereſt of the Emperor to a Degree beyond the 
Rules of Decency and Friendſhip, Honour and g 
Neighbourhood, to the Queen of Great- Britain, as may 
appear hereafter. It would be too long for this Tmall 
Compaſs to contain the Particulars of the Conduct (E 
our ancient Allies in their Treatment of the Queen, and 
Her Miniſtry, eſpecially as to their Memorials and Re- 
preſentations to Her Britanicł Majeſty, which they als 
ways took Care to manage ſo, as that the Faction here 
had a View of them before the Queen; and in order to 
make their Party Cauſe the more popular, always pri. 
ted them, and diſperſt them over the whole Nation; 
ſo that tho' thoſe Papers bore the Title of a Letter to 
Her Majeſty, or a Memorial to Her Majeſty, they 
and ought to have been ſo called, a Let- 
ter from the States-General to the People, a Memori- 
al to the People of Britain, or, as Her Majeſty in Het 
Anſwer. to the States-General took Notice, they were 
rather an Appeal to the People, than a Letter writ- 
ten to the Sovereign; it is purpoſely omitted here 
taking any Notice of the ſeveral kinds of Treatment 
Her Majeſty found at the Hague, and at Urrechr, in 
the Perſon of Her Ambaſſadors, and with what Tem- 
per Her feveral Propoſals were receiv'd at thoſe places; 
as well by the Durch, but eſpecially the Imperial Mini- 
ſters and Generals; all which, joined to the luſoleuce 
of ſome of Her Majeſties own Subjects at Home, whoſe 
facrious Spirits were puffd up with the Succeſs of theit 


Iotrigues Abroad, in having brought the Dutch and the 


Emperor into the War, and by Conſequence into Ef: 
| E. pouſing 
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poufing their Party and Deſigns ;, theſe Things; 1 fl 


make it evident, that Her Majeſty is under an indif- 
penſible Neceſlity for the Preſervation of Herſelf, and 
Her Admiaiſtration at Home, by all lawful Means poſ- 
ſible to interpoſe in the Affairs of the War, and reduce 
the Confederates to a Temper of Reaſon, that the Peace 
of Europe may no more be thus precarious and uncertain; | 
if the Warmth of ſome People, as well Abroad, as here 


at Home, ſhall prevail to oppoſe this juſt and Neceſ- 
ſary. Deſign of her Majeſty for the Peace of Chriſten- 
dom, and Her Mijeſty ſhall be obliged to make Uſe of 
Her Power to do that which She had much rather ſee 
the World will —_ Her Majeſty of theConſequences, 
as being under an abſolute Neceſſity, as aforeſaid, as 
well for Herown Safety, as the Preſervation of Her 
own Kingdoms, and the general Repoſe of Europe, to 
take ſuch Meaſures; and if the Durch feel the Efſects of 
their Obſtinacy, they ought to blame themſelves for 
giviog Ear to a Faction, and carrying a private Confi- 
ence ina Clandeſtine Manner with the Subjects of 2 
Prince, who was all that while endeavouring to culti- 
vate the ſincere Amity, fo long eſtabliſh'd, between 
the two Nations, and was in all Her Negotiations mak- 
ing equal Proviſion for their Safety, as for Her own. 
The Sum of this Matter is contained in theſe few 
Words, viz. That if the Confederates puſh on a War 
againſt France, in Contempt of Her Majeſties juſt Repre- 
fentations, and of all Her Royal Endeavours for Peace, 
Her Majeſty will be juſtly obliged,and under an abſolute 
Neceſlity, to make Uſe of Her Power to prevent it, 
as well for preſerving, the Peace of Europe, and the Bal- 
lance of Power, on which thatPeace depends, as for pre- 
venting the ſecret Deſigns of a Party of Her owl 
Subjects, whoſe Meaſures entirely depend on the Aſſi- 
ance they expect from the ſaid War to be _— 


query and peaceably. yielded to on every Hand; all 
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en, and by which they hope to involve Her Majeſties 
Kingdoms in new Troubles. It is with great Sttisfa- 
ction that all the Friends of Her Majeſties Intereſt ap- 
peal to the very Confederates themſelves, and to their 
own conſtant Cuſtom, as well as to the Uſage of all 


{ Chriſtian Nations, whether theſe Things are. not. juſti- 


fable by. the Practice of all Ages, and as before has been 
noticed by the Dutch themſelves, in the Affair of che 
Neutrality of the North, as above- ſaid. 
But it is hoped ſtil] that the States-General willi mu- 
tually weigh theſe Things before it be too late; and 
that when they come to look into their own Affairs, 
they will not think to relinquiſh the Friendſhip of Her 
Majeſty, and the Advantages of a continued Alliance, 
which has on ſo many, Occaſions been of Uſe to their 
State, to puſh foreward a War, in which they muſt ne- 
ceſſarily bring on themfelves the whole Forces of Her 
Majeſties Kingdoms ; it is hoped they will not ſuffer 
themſelves to be deceived by the Gaſconada of a Faction 
among Her Majeſt ies Subjects, who are ſo unlikely to 
perform what they pretend to, in order to ſupport their 
Propoſals. for carrying on the War, that they cou & 
not maintain their Ground, either in the Court, or in 
the Parliament of Her Majeſty, but are become as weak 
as they are unquiet, have rendered themſelves odions to 
the Nation for their Conduct when in Place, and con- 
temptible now they are ont. If the Knowledge of ah 
this will not prevail, the States-General muſt not 
blame Her Britannick Majeſty if She makes Uſe of that 
Power which God has put into Her Hands, to ſecure 
as well the Tranquillity of Her own People at Home, 
as the general Peace Abroad, in both which it is not 
doubted but whcever ſhall oppoſe Her Majeſty, ſtall do 
it to their own Detriment and Diſhonour. | 
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PpOSTSCRIPT. 
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Glace the Writing the above Sheets, Advice has 
arrived of the Defeat of the Body of an Ar- 
my, ſeparate from-the Great Army under Prince 
Zugene of Savoy, and commanded by the Earl of 
Albemarle, at Denain, on the Scheld : it ſeems it 


| was neceſſary for this Body of Troops to be po- 


ſted in that Place, to ſecure to the Grand Army 
their Supply of Forrage and Proviſions, they be- 


ing advanced ſo far into the Enemies Countrey 


as Landrecy, having the French Army on their 
Right, and the ſtrong Towns of Maubeuge, Palen- 
ciennes and Conde, in the Poſſeſſion of the French 
on their Left. But the French having ſurprized 


this Body of Troops, and entirely defeated them, 


it will appear more difficult for Prince Eugene to 
maintain bimſelf in his preſent Situation, and ſe- 
cure his Conyoys: This, it is hoped, may alarm 
the Dutch ſo far, as to put them upon confidering 
farther, that as if they carry the War on with the 
Ends and Deſigns aforeſide, without Her Majeſ- 
ties Conſent, and againſt Her reſolxed Meaſures, 
they will, in caſe of Succeſs on their Side, —_ 
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Her Majeſty to act againſt them"; ſo if failing 
of that Succeſs, they ſhould prove ſo unhappy as 
to want Her Majeſties Aſſiſtance for Defence of 
their own Countrey, they would have ſmall Rea- 

ſon, Her Majeſties Goodneſs alone excepted, to 
expect Help from a Princeſs who they had trea- 
ted in ſuch a Manner as they have done Her 
Majeſty : It is not doubted but Her Majeſty, 
whoſe only Aim is the Peace and Tranquillity of 
the Chriſtian World, would, Godlike regard at 
ſuch a Time rather their Exigencies, than the 
Provocation given Her to abandon them ; but it 
is what they ought not to preſume upon, and 
what no Wife State would, in common Prudence, 
tun the Hazard of, 7 


